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I. Introduction ee Vision for the nineties...a plan of action outlines 

es Se approximately 90 initiatives designed to take education 
: forward into the 1990s. Approximately 40 expected results 
are stated and priorities for the next two or three years are 
set in the plan, announced last October by Education 
Minister Jim Dinning. 


Vision. for the nineties: 
a long term plan 


Some of the initiatives relate to specific subjects or areas of 
the curriculum. These include improving student language 
skills, increasing the focus on European and Asian 
languages and culture, developing and implementing Career 
and Technology Studies and improving programs and 
opportunities in science. Other initiatives, such as 
improving English as a Second Language programs, relate 
to specific student populations. 


However, the following initiatives relate directly to the 
general nature of curriculum and assessment. These 
initiatives will be the focus of this discussion paper. 


@ Improve Student Achievement Standards 


- develop and clearly specify high standards of 
what we expect students to know and be able 
to do in all areas of study so that all students are 
challenged to achieve 


e@ Improve Student Testing and Evaluation 


- assist school jurisdictions and teachers to improve 
their assessment of students and use student 
results to make instruction more specific to the 
needs of each student 


- help school jurisdictions, schools and teachers 
assess a broader range of student learning 
provincially and locally (e.g. performance-based 
assessment including portfolios of student work, 
writing in math and science, group projects, open- 
ended and problem-solving questions on tests) 


e Implement Results-Based Curriculum 


- clearly specify levels of what we expect students 
to learn throughout the provincial curriculum to 
foster continuity in student learning, to inform 
parents and other partners about student progress 
and to demonstrate our high expectations for 
graduates 


SS 
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@ Implement Specialized Diplomas and Awards of 
Excellence 


- provide high school diplomas and awards of 
excellence which recognize student 
accomplishments in all areas of study (e.g. 
humanities, sciences, fine arts, business, career and 
technology studies) 


@ Provide a More Integrated Curriculum 


- integrate concepts, skills, and subject matter 
across the curriculum to help students understand 
the relationships among different subjects and to 
apply these understandings 


- assist school jurisdictions to provide more 
recognition for student learning that occurs 
outside the school 


@ Emphasize Basic Skills Across the Curriculum 


- help school jurisdictions, schools and teachers to 
ensure the development of basic skills, including 
numeracy, interpersonal and communication 
skills, such as speaking, debating, spelling and 
writing, is emphasized across all areas of study 
throughout education 


@ Implement Diagnostic Reading and Math Programs 


- help teachers assess students’ strengths and 
weaknesses in reading and math and make 
instruction more specific to the needs of each 
student 


@ Improve Students’ Thinking Skills 
- assist school jurisdictions to focus more on helping 
students develop conceptual, analytical, critical, 
and creative thinking skills, learn how to learn 
and apply these skills in everyday life 


As these initiatives are pursued, they will of course have 
implications for teaching. 


Of the initiatives listed above, the following are priorities that 
will be given attention in the next two or three years: 
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First prio 
action 


rities for 


- developing and clearly specifying high standards 
of what we expect students to know and be able to 
do in all areas of study so that all students are 
challenged to achieve 


- assessing a broader range of student learning 
provincially and locally through greater use of 
portfolios of student work, group projects, writing in 
math and science, open ended and problem solving 
questions on tests 


- implementing a results-based curriculum. This 
means that the provincial curriculum will clearly 


specify levels of learning and high expectations 
for students 


- emphasizing basic skills in all areas of the 
curriculum. This means schools and teachers will 
provide more opportunities for students to develop 
their abilities to communicate well verbally and in 
writing, and to spell and compute 


- providing high school diplomas and awards of 
excellence which recognize student 
accomplishments in areas of study such as the 
humanities, sciences, fine arts, business, and career 
and technology studies 


We strongly believe that these initiatives will make a positive 
difference for students — that they will result in enhanced 
learning. However, we recognize that at this stage of 
development the initiatives identify a general plan of action 
which needs to be “fleshed out". Cooperative planning is 
needed to establish the operational significance of these 
initiatives for curriculum development, for the development 
of student assessment strategies and for instruction. We 
will require the assistance of our many partners in education 
— teachers, universities, parents, school boards, business 
and industry and the wider community — to specify the 
operational meanings of these initiatives and to implement 
them in the best interests of the students we all serve. 


It is in this spirit of cooperation and partnership that we 
invite comments on this paper. Please add to the 
discussion by identifying additional questions that need to 
be considered and by helping us to flesh out appropriate 
and meaningful responses. Throughout the consultation 
process, we will continue to listen and to refine our products 
and processes. We have already begun to apply some of 
the principles inherent in the initiatives to our developmental 
efforts. 
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For example, we have developed a levels organized 
elementary language learning program and French as 
Second Language program. We have developed a 
monograph on teaching thinking and we have developed 
diagnostic assessment packages in reading and 
mathematics. We need your feedback on how well you feel 
these types of specific developments fit the general 
directions and on how useful these developments are to 
you. This feedback, as well as your feedback about the 
general initiatives, will help us move forward together. 


1. Whatand Why 


1.1 How does Alberta Education define curriculum? 
How does the definition of curriculum relate to the 
activities of teachers and students? 


Discussion 


Curriculum can be viewed as the totality of the 
intended learning outcomes, the learning activities, and 
the experiences that contribute to and comprise 
student learning. This broad definition encompasses a 
number of elements or curriculum, and provides a 
general view of what curriculum is. Particular 
meanings for the word curriculum arise from the 
context in which the word is used. 


Within the context of a program of studies, curriculum 
refers primarily to intended learning outcomes for 
students, and is outlined as statements of specific and 
general learner expectations. In revised programs of 
study, these expectations will be supplemented by 
reference sets of examples of student performance, 
which together with the expectations will define the 
intended curriculum. Programs of study also provide a 
statement of rationale and philosophy, which 
establishes a linkage between identified learner needs, 
program intents, and instructional methodologies. 
Resources identified within programs of study establish 
further linkages between intent and methodology. 
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1.2 


Within the context of the classroom, curriculum takes 
substance in the activities and learning resources used 
to achieved intended learning outcomes. It is these 
tangible forms of curriculum that provide the linkage 
between intent and actual result. 


At the level of the individual student, the curriculum 
can be regarded as what is actually experienced and 
what is gained from that experience. Curriculum 
viewed this way represents the actual learning 
outcomes attained by students, as opposed to 
intended learning outcomes or means used to achieve 
them. It might be noted that curriculum thus regarded 
is different for each student, reflecting differences in 
the way the learning is internalized, and the 
connections made to the learner’s total life experience. 


What is a results-based curriculum? 


Discussion 


A results-based curriculum identifies what it is that 
students are to learn, and describes it in a way that 
facilitates recognition of student achievement. A 
results-based curriculum is one which describes, in 
observable terms, what students need to know and be 
able and willing to do (knowledge, skills, and attitudes). 
It contrasts with traditional approaches to writing the 
curriculum which often describe what teachers should 
teach or how they should teach, but do not clearly 
state what students should learn as a result of the 
teaching. A results-based curriculum is usually 
organized into levels which reflect stages of student 
growth or learning. 
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A Results-Based 
Curriculum: | . 


@ Supports variation in 


instruction to meet 
individual needs _ 


1.3 


In a results-based curriculum, the focus is on intended 
educational results, rather than on the amount of time 
a student uses in achieving those results. A results- 
based curriculum clearly recognizes that the amount of 
time taken to attain the results will vary for each 
student. It also recognizes that the classroom teacher, 
rather than the curriculum developer, is in the best 
position to select learning activities and resources that 
will meet the needs of each student. A results-based 
Curriculum thus provides flexibility in decision making 
regarding instructional time, resources and 
methodologies. 


Other terms used in the literature with meanings 
similar to “results-based" are "“outcomes-based 
education" or “competency-based education." It is 
important to recognize that there are a variety of 
possible approaches to developing a results-based 
Curriculum and that a number of decisions regarding 
the implementation of a results-based approach remain 
to be made. Some early examples of results-based 
Curriculum, adopted in other parts of the world, were 
based on narrowly conceived sets of behavioral 
objectives that trivialized learning. Others have been 
based on objectives that were too vague and as a 
result provided an inadequate basis for planning. 
Through extensive dialogue and input, we will work to 
avoid this type of pitfall, and develop a curriculum in 
which the specified results are significant, sequential, 
consequential, and based on current knowledge of 
human growth and development and learning theory. 


Why is Alberta Education moving further in the 
direction of a results-based curriculum? What 
beliefs regarding student learning and teaching 
are central to a results-based, levels-organized 
curriculum? 


Discussion 


We are moving toward a results-based, levels- 
organized curriculum because we believe that when 
people (students and teachers) have a clear vision of 
what they are trying to accomplish, progress toward 
the goal is better than if the goals are unspecified or 
unclear. This approach places emphasis on the 
student and on student learning. 
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We also believe that a results-based, levels-organized 
Curriculum fosters continuity in student learning - 
children progress best when the curriculum builds on 
what they already know and identifies the next steps in 
their learning. 


Research on effective schools supports these beliefs. 
The literature on effective schools shows that these 
schools consistently identify the results towards which 
students are to work, and base their instructional 
planning on students’ actual achievement. Instruction 
is focussed on helping students meet expectations that 
are appropriate to their level. 


Research on effective 
schools supports a : 
results-based approach 


We believe a results-based curriculum can enhance 
instruction. The use of a results-based approach 
facilitates the application of assessment results in a 
diagnostic manner — instruction can be responsive to 
student performance. Other beliefs about learning and 
teaching that are central to the implementation of a 
results-based approach are: 


e every student is unique — children progress at 
different rates and may show their progress in 
different ways 

e when students experience success, they are 
motivated towards new learning goals - practices 
such as whole grade failure and streaming of 
students are rarely beneficial to continuity and 
student success 

e schools, school systems and communities have 
different characteristics, providing unique 
contexts for the learning and growth of their 
students - teaching decisions about procedures, 
materials, activities, etc., are best made at local 
levels by those most familiar with local contexts 


We also believe educators have a professional 
responsibility to inform students, parents, and the 
public at large about our expectations for student 
learning and about student attainment of those 
expectations. We have been told by several of our 
stakeholders - parents, business and industry that they 
are not sufficiently informed regarding the learning 
expectations set for students, or about student 
achievement of those expectations. We believe this 
information should be communicated and that it should 
be in an accessible and understandable form. A 
results-based, levels-organized curriculum will facilitate 
this communication. 
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1.4 What is a levels-organized curriculum? What is 
the interrelationship between a levels-organized 
organized S curriculum and a results-based curriculum? 


Curriculum: Discussion 


A levels-organized curriculum recognizes that 
developmental growth in student ability to learn can be’ 


© Builds one level of — 


* Ee reflected in the sequencing of curriculum. A levels- 
learning upon organized curriculum is one which provides for 
sequencing of curriculum expectations so that the 


another 

ESE SS learning result of one level can be used as the starting 
: point for learning at the next. Clusters of learning 
expectations are identified in association with each of 
the levels. The selection and sequencing of these 
expectations is established with careful attention to 
principles of learning and child development, in 
particular to principles of cognitive development, 
physical development and social development. The 
resulting curriculum facilitates continuity in learning. 


A levels-organized approach, in combination with a 
results-based curriculum, helps guide the assessment 
of student achievement. By having results clearly 
identified and sequenced, diagnostic assessment of 
student progress is facilitated; which in turn provides a 
basis for instruction planning. 


It should be noted that students’ progress through the 
various levels of learning will likely show considerable 
variation. Students may exhibit some knowledge, skill 
and attitudes at more advanced levels before 
consolidating their learnings at their general level of 
knowledge, skill and attitude development. Similarly 
there may be particular knowledge, skills and attitudes 
which students are delayed in achieving. A levels- 
based curriculum provides reference points for 
identifying and assessing student progress. The levels 
serve as benchmarks for tracking student growth in 
learning, whatever the individual student’s pattern of 
growth may be. 
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cies Standards : 1.5 What are achievement standards? 


include: . Discussion 
: One of the goals set out in Vision for the nineties is to 
e Curriculum ee improve achievement standards. In our discussions 
standards - ee with a variety of audiences, we have found when 
es people talk about standards, they may mean any one 
expected results ata ce of three different things, all of which are interrelated 


particular level oe but still different. 


When some people talk about standards, they mean 
the results expected at a particular level or grade in a 
written curriculum. For example, some of our critics 
say that the results expected in Grade 6 science in 
Hungary are higher or more demanding than the 
results expected in Grade 6 science in Alberta. We 
have chosen to label this notion or concept of 
standards as a “curriculum standard." It is the "what" 
of curriculum. More specifically, a curriculum standard 
is the expected student learnings expressed as 
specific knowledge and skill expectations and 
sequenced into proficiency levels. 


When other people talk about standards, they already 
assume common understanding of the curriculum 
standard, and are pushing on to the question of “how 
weil" — how well does a student need to perform in 
order to be described as having attained Level 6 in 
science? What evidence would we accept that a 
student has attained the “red level" in the Red Cross 
swimming program? We have chosen to label this 
notion or concept of standards as an assessment 
standard. More specifically, an assessment standard 
is the criteria used to decide what level a student has 
attained in relation to the curriculum standards. 


This brings us to the third notion of standards, that of 
achievement _standards. When we have determined 
curriculum standards and assessment standards, we 
then can ask questions like “How many nine year olds 
in Alberta, or in my school district, or in my class, 
should be achieving at Level 6?" or "How many 
students in Alberta who have been studying French as 
a second language for three years should have 
attained intermediate Level 47?" Thus, an achievement 
standard is how many students in a particular context 
are expected to reach a particular curriculum level at a 
specific age or year in school. 
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Curriculum standards and related assessment 
standards remain relatively consistent over time, 
changing mainly at the point when program revisions 
are made. These standards provide the foundation on 
which achievement standards and local targets are 
based. Local targets may vary from the provincial 
achievement standards as they take into account such 
factors as the nature of the student population, the 
support for learning that students receive outside of 
school, and the general “learning culture" of the larger 
community. Both the achievement standards and local 
targets may change from year to year in response to 
changing priorities and programs. Where local 
jurisdictions are initially unable to meet the provincial 
standards, a lower target may be set. Over time, the 
target may equal or exceed the provincial standard. 
Figure 1 (below) depicts the interrelationship of local 
targets and provincial standards. 


prcccccc--c---- 


| Provincial Achievement Standards 


| 
Provincial Curriculum Standards | @ How many Alberta Students are expected 
to reach a particular curriculum level, at a 


specific age or year in school 


@ Specific statement of 

knowledge, skill and attitude, 
expectations for each level of 
the curriculum 


Examples of student 
performance at each level 


Peele mie iaatiobas 


| Local Targets 


@ Objectives set in schools and 
jurisdictions to assist students in moving 
towards or exceeding the provincial 
achievement standards. Targets reflect 
the specific needs of individuals and 

L_ groups 


Provincial Assessment Standards 


e@ The criteria used to decide what 
level a student has attained 


Figure 1 


Application of these standards to the ongoing work of the 
department can be seen in the achievement testing 
program. For an example of these concepts in action, 
readers may find it helpful to refer to the Achievement 
Testing Program Provincial Report, June 1991 
Administration, Alberta Education, 1992. See pages 79 to 
100 of the document for a more extended description of 
how achievement standards are developed, and for 
suggestions regarding the application of standards to 
interpreting test results. 
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AN 1.6. What is an integrated curriculum? What is the 
interrelationship between an integrated curriculum 


f ntegr ated and a results-based curriculum? 
Curriculum: — Discussion 


: ; ee An integrated curriculum is one which: 
@ identifies learnings e identifies common essential learnings which apply 
which apply « across : across different subject areas 
HES : e provides opportunities for students to recognize 
subject areas oe : the relationship and application of their learnings 
= ae @ provides opportunities for application of 
e gives students the : knowledge and skills across the curriculum 


The current curriculum can be seen as having 
integrative elements within it, but the dominant pattern 
of organization tends to be subject centered. 


Learning expectations have been organized around the 
traditional knowledge disciplines, including 
mathematics, English, biology, physics, etc. In some 
parts of the curriculum, the interrelated nature of the 
knowledge within the separate disciplines has been 
recognized in the development of school subjects such 
as social studies and general science. Even when this 
has been done, some of the interrelationships that link 
knowledge within different fields have not been 
highlighted within the curriculum, and some knowledge 
that does not fall in the traditional curriculum areas has 
not been addressed. To a significant extent the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes students need to 
acquire as a result of schooling do not fall neatly into 
traditional subject area categories. 


While it may never be possible, and may not even be 
desirable, to write curriculum which is holistic to the 
degree that no subject area categories are used, it is 
desirable that we help students understand and apply 
the relationships among different subjects. Thus, an 
integrated curriculum is one in which the 
interrelationships among the intended learner 
outcomes in the various categories or subjects of the 
curriculum are made as explicit as possible. An 
integrated curriculum is also one which develops a 
disposition in students to expect and seek connections 

= or interrelationships among their learnings, and 
develops skill in discovering and articulating those 
relationships. 
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There is no essential relationship between a results- 
based curriculum and an integrated curriculum. A 
Curriculum can be stated in terms of results and yet 
not be integrated. Conversely, a curriculum can be 
integrated and still be a process-based rather than a 
results-based curriculum. However, an excellent 
Curriculum should focus on what results are most 
worth achieving. When considering what students 
need to achieve (know, be able to, and willing to do), 
the most worthwhile outcomes are frequently those 
that apply to or are interrelated across the traditional 
curriculum categories or subjects. These are often 
referred to as “common essential learnings" or “widely 
held expectations" and include such learnings as 
critical and creative thinking, and problem solving. 
Thus, a results-based curriculum and an integrated 
curriculum are highly compatible. 


1.7 How does a results-based, levels-organized, 
integrated curriculum differ from what is currently 
in place? What changes will need to be made to 
the curriculum? 


Discussion 


The written curriculum currently in place is a mixture of 
results-based, content or topic based, and procedure- 
based curriculum. Most program of studies statements 
developed recently are largely results-based, e.g., 
elementary language learning, junior high school 
mathematics and science, French as Second 
Language. However, in both content and structure, 
much of the curriculum written earlier consists of 
descriptions of what teachers are to teach, when, and 
to whom. Many of the curricular statements in these 
earlier programs only imply what needs to be learned: 
they do not include explicit statements of observable 
outcomes. Examples of student performance that 
illustrate the intended results at each level will also 
need to be provided. 
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Future 


curriculum will : 


@ clearly outline 


sequences of learning 


The written curriculum currently in place is in part 
sequenced into levels. From Grades 1-9, these levels 
are usually organized in nine "chunks" corresponding 
to the grades. However, elementary art has only three 
"chunks" and elementary "science" has only two. For 
senior high school courses, the levels relationship 
between the alternative course sequences is not clear. 
In some cases, results that are identified at one level 
are identified again at subsequent levels. This causes 
confusion - leading teachers to believe that review is 
required for all students, sometimes resulting in 
unnecessary repetition of learning experiences. It 
does not provide an appropriate guide for instructional 
planning or for the communication of expectations. In 
such cases, the curriculum will need to be outlined in 
more detail to clarify the intended sequencing of 
learning. This may involve identification of the learning 
context or the intended range of application for the 
knowledge and skills to be developed at each level. 


Over the next few years, we'll be working toward 
developing statements of observable results for those 
areas of the curriculum where that has not already 
been done. We'll provide examples of student work 
characteristic of each level. We'll develop a 
framework for determining the levels, and devise 
means of describing the level(s) and relationships of 
courses to facilitate integration. We'll also work toward 
making the interrelationships between learning 
expectations for specific subjects more explicit, and 
give particular focus to common essential learnings. 
We will consider development of curriculum support 
publications which describe alternatives to subject- 
based instructional organization. Thus we will continue 
to improve both the vertical and horizontal continuity of 
the written curriculum. 
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Directions are oe 1.8 How does a results-based, levels-organized, 

consistent withthe => integrated curriculum relate to the Secondary 
wey Education Policy? 

Secondary Education _ a i 

in Alberta policy oe ' Discussion 


The Secondary Education in Alberta policy states “the 
Government of Alberta will maintain its primary 
responsibility for establishing standards for student 
achievement." A _ results-based, levels-organized 
Curriculum is an appropriate vehicle for describing and 
communicating standards. 


The policy statement outlines eight major guiding 
principles for secondary education (Pages 7-9). All of 
these principles remain consistent with current 
curricular directions. The policy (Page 15) makes 
explicit reference to providing opportunities for 
continuous learning, individualized instruction and 
flexible programming such as summer schools. It also 
refers (Page 16) to using new technologies, challenge 
exams and other alternatives to the Carnegie Unit to 
meet the diverse needs of students. Clearly the intent 
is to shift from a time-based to a results-based 
orientation to learning and teaching. The policy (page 
14) also emphasizes the need to integrate such 
common essential learnings as basic communication 
and computation skills, and analytical, creative and 
critical thought processes across all subject areas. 


Some aspects of the policy need to be reviewed in the 
light of current directions. For example, the concept of 
required and elective content within courses appears 
not to be well understood, and seems to preclude 
vertical enrichment. The whole notion of linking credits 
to time requirements also needs reexamination. 


The policy (page 24) indicates there may be a need for 
alternative course sequence in some subjects; the 
notion of a levels-organized curriculum implies the 
relative difficulty levels or levels of rigour inherent in 
the alternative course sequences needs to be 
explicated. 


In summary, the major tenets of the Secondary 
Education in Alberta policy are consistent with current 
directions, but some aspects of the Framework for 
Secondary Education Programs (Part 4 of the policy 
document) need reexamination. 
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1.9 How do the curriculum and assessment directions 
identified in the Vision relate to the Program 
Continuity Policy? 


Discussion 


All of the tenets put forward in the Program Continuity 
Policy are reaffirmed, and are fully consistent with a 
results-based, levels-organized, integrated curriculum. 
These tenets are applicable not only to students who 


happen to be in ECS through Grade 6, but to students 
at all levels. 


One of the features of the Program Continuity Policy is 
the focus on the student as an individual. The levels 
Structure (rather than a lock-step grade structure) of a 
results-based curriculum supports the idea that 
students progress at different rates and that good 
programs build upon existing competence to achieve 
maximum growth. The range of student achievement 
in school programs can be matched with comparable 
breadth in student assessments. 


A main feature of the Program Continuity Policy is the 
focus on continuity from year to year and from level to 
level. As each new school year begins, each student 
needs to be learning from where she/he left off in the 
previous term or from where she/he is in terms of 
his/her knowledge and skills level. A results-based 
curriculum facilitates the kind of diagnostic instructional 
practices required to address this reality. What a 
student is involved in learning is dependent on what 
sne/he is personally ready to challenge rather than 
what the cohort group is ready for. 


Another feature of the Program Continuity policy that is 
supported by the action plan is the concept of parents 
as partners. By outlining the curriculum in a results- 
based form, and by sequencing the curriculum in 
levels, parents can better understand the curriculum 
and their children’s progress with it. Efforts made by 
parents to support achievement of school curriculum 
can be focussed in appropriate directions. 
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2.1 


Implications for Programming and 
Instruction 


How will the results-based curriculum relate to the 
present grade structure in schools? 


Discussion 


When we analyze our current use of the term "grade", 
we recognize that we are actually using the term in 
several ways: 


@ as a designator for a level of learning 

@ as a designator of subject matter for instruction 
(e.g. “Brazil” at grade 8) 

e as a basis of grouping for instruction 


One of the options being considered by Alberta 
Education is to continue to use the term "grade" but 
restrict its meaning to the one indicated by the second 
bullet above. The term “grade” would then be 
associated with particular subject matter expectations. 
Assessment of levels of learning would focus on the 
student’s performance in relation to the graded 
curriculum. A student might thus study the subject 
matter of grade eight social studies, but in respect to 
their overall knowledge, skill and attitude development, 
the student might exhibit performance at level 7, level 
8, level 9 or some other level. 


Instructional grouping will be determined locally, as will 
the terminology used to describe student groups. 
Student groupings may be based on year in school, on 
level of accomplishment, on subject matter to be 
studied, or on some combination of these and other 
criteria. The terminology used locally to refer to 
student groups will likely reflect the grouping criteria. 
Labels such as “year 6", “Social Studies 7" or 
“physical education" are examples of terms that might 
be used. 
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Collaborative work is 


needed to identify 


/ organizational models 


2.2 


Consideration may be given to modifying or phasing 
out current Alberta Education terminology to refer to 
student grouping and placement. The term grade as a 
label for student placement may not be needed in the 
future. The terms elementary school, junior high 
school and senior high school may have less 
significance in a results-based system and formal 
references to these could perhaps also be phased out. 


Any changes made in organizational or grouping 
categories will be identified over time and will result 
from a collaborative planning process with school 
districts. Collaborative work will also be initiated to 
identify alternative models of organization for 
instruction which might be considered in district, 
school and classroom planning. 


What impact will a results-based curriculum have 
on the 7-3-3 structure (ECS-Elementary—Junior 
High-Senior High)? 


Discussion 


The current ECS-Elementary-Junior High School- 
Senior High School structure will be recognized as a 
pattern of organization for instruction rather than as an 
inherent requirement of school curriculum. A results- 
based, levels-organized curriculum will facilitate 
flexibility in organizing for instruction and will support 
alternative organizational structures, such as the 
middle school structures that some school systems are 
adopting. 


We have always had students in junior high school 
who were still working at an elementary school level of 
curriculum, and those who were working at a senior 
high school level of curriculum. Local flexibility in 
organization for instruction will allow jurisdictions to 
plan how the needs of such students can best be met. 
A levels-based curriculum should facilitate meeting the 
needs of these students. 
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2.3 What impact will a results-based curriculum have 
on the credit structure and alternative course 
sequences in senior high school? On programs 
such as IOP, IB, and A.P.? 


Discussion 


The Secondary Education in Alberta policy of 1985 
encourages schools to begin to explore alternatives to 
the Carnegie Unit credit structure, including challenge 
examinations. Subsequent changes to programming 
requirements in the Senior High School Handbook, 
such as the provision for granting credits for waived 
prerequisite courses, have facilitated an increasingly 
flexible approach to programming. 


The Carnegie Unit credit notion is in large part a time- 
based model; it treats time as a constant, as fixed - 
the consequence of which is widely varying 
achievement; some students fail courses, others get 
honors. A results-based curriculum treats time as a 
resource, ideally to be varied dependent on individual 
student needs. If time is treated as a resource, a 
variable, students should be able to achieve well. 
Some students will require less than 125 hours to 
meet the expectations of a 5 credit course; others will 
require more. Credits should be awarded based on 
the extent and rigour of the results expected, rather 
than on the time a student takes to attain them. 


Alternative course sequences (e.g., IOP Math 16-26; 
Math 14-24, Math 13-23-33, Math 10-20-30; Math 
31) have been developed in an attempt to meet the 
learning needs of different students. Such alternative 
courses may continue to be useful. However, within 
the context of a results-based, levels-organized 
curriculum, it will be necessary to define the 
relationships of expectations for these courses in 
terms of learning levels. 


The development of advanced courses that would 
enable high school students to be challenged beyond 
30 level courses and that would support achievement 
of expectations in programs (such as AP and |B) will 
be considered. 
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2.4 What implications, will results-based, levels- 
organized, integrated curriculum have for teaching 
methodologies and strategies? 


Discussion 


As the role of programs of study will be to specify what 
students should learn rather than what or how teachers 
should teach, the details of teaching methodologies 
and strategies will be determined at the local level. 
Statements of rationale and philosophy in the program 
of studies will continue to imply methodology in a 
broad sense, and service publications will continue to 
provide source material and advice regarding teaching 
strategies and methodologies. 


There are, nevertheless, some implications for 
teaching that will follow from the implementation of a 
results-based curriculum. To take full advantage of the 
results-based approach, teachers’ decisions about 
instructional activities should be based on what a 
student already knows or can do, rather than on 
content coverage or the structure used by the 
publisher of a textbook. The need for a truly 
diagnostic approach to teaching is indicated. A 
diagnostic approach is one in which teachers have a 
good sense of what students are able to do. Knowing 
what students can do provides a basis for planning 
what students should be challenged to do next. Also, 
since the focus in a results-based curriculum will be 
more on learning than on teaching or seat-time, 
schools will have to be able to diagnose, assess, and 
certify learning that a student may have acquired in a 
variety of ways, some of them outside of the school 
setting. 
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2.5 


Is a results-based curriculum intended for all 
students, including special needs or exceptional 
students? 


Discussion 


Yes, the curriculum will be the same for all students. 
However, it may be necessary to specify some 
additional results for special needs students that may 
not apply to most other students. For example, for 
students who are learning English as a Second 
Language, the curriculum may include standards for 
clear expression of speech sounds that we assume 
most students would learn before they enter schools. 


For disabled students, the curriculum may include 
development of life adjustment skills that are 
prerequisite or complementary to the results identified 
in the elementary, junior high and senior high school 
programs of studies. 


Naturally, the rate at which special needs students 
achieve the results will vary as indeed the rate at 
which all students attain results varies. Also, teachers 
may use different teaching strategies and learning 
materials to meet individual students needs, and help 
each student achieve the results. 


Some students may not achieve some of the 
expectations at higher levels of the curriculum. At 
some point, the school in cooperation with the parent 
may decide that it is not in a student’s best interest to 
continue to strive to attain particular expectations in 
some domains of learning (e.g. in particular domains of 
higher level mathematics). In designing programs for 
such students, the conceptual depth and scope of 
application for some learnings may need to be limited. 
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2.6 How can teachers manage different levels of 


learning? Will this mean more individualized 
programs ... continuous progress schemes ... 
heterogeneous, cooperative learning groups? Or 
will it require or create pressures for more 
homogeneous ability grouping? 


Discussion 


The challenge of managing instruction in classes of 
students who vary in their level of learning is not 
created by the curriculum; it is created by the 
individual differences of children. Since all of our best 
efforts to create homogeneity in classes have never 
nor can ever succeed, managing different levels of 
learning has always been a challenge. 


We have not mandated any particular form of 
classroom organization in the past, nor do we intend to 
in the future. Just as all children differ, all schools 
differ, and those closest to the action are in the best 
position to use their professional judgement to make 
these decisions. 


We will continue to provide leadership by publicizing 
research, examples and recommendations for effective 
practice based on research. We are quite sure, for 
example, that the practice of grouping students 
homogeneously for an entire year, setting the same 
expectations for all in the group, and then failing or 
retaining some, is more harmful than beneficial. We 
also know that the development and use of 
Individualized Program Plans based on clearly 
specified intended outcomes facilitates student 
attainment of those outcomes. However, it may not in 
all circumstances be possible to develop IPP’s for all 
students. Also, IPP’s do not always mean 
individualized instruction, or individualized instruction 
all of the time. Heterogeneous cooperative learning 
groups have proved to be highly successful in some 
circumstances. 


We believe that the availability of a results-based, 
levels-organized curriculum will provide the best 
framework in which educators at school system, 
school, and classroom levels can make decisions 
regarding management of different levels of learning. 
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2.7 What preservice and inservice needs will be 


implied by a results-based, levels-organized, 
integrated curriculum? 


Discussion 


The development of curriculum in a results-based, 
levels-organized format does not in itself create any 
need for preservice or inservice. As curriculum 
documents are revised to incorporate these features, 
the programs of study will provide increasingly clearer 
statements of program intent. This will assist 
teachers and leadership staff in understanding the 
curriculum, in interpreting the curriculum, and in 
recognizing student success at each level. 


The planning of preservice and inservice activities 
might focus on the opportunities created by these 
revisions; in particular on opportunities to consider a 
wide range of strategies to meet individual student 
needs and to provide continuity in student 
programming. Such areas as the following might be 
given increased attention in inservice and preservice 
activities: 


e student learning and development 
e recognizing a student’s level of learning 


- recognizing growth in conceptual 
understanding and skill development 

- using a broader range of student 
performances and products as evidence of 
student growth 


e design and selection of learning activities to 


match the student’s level of learning (diagnostic 
teaching) 


e alternatives in classroom-level organization for 


instruction 


e alternatives in school-level organization for 


instruction 
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ES 


Curriculum revisions The degree of inservice and staff development 


will bring greater focus warranted will of course vary depending on the degree 

: E ee to which teachers already possess a broad range of 
to meeting individual teaching skills, including diagnostic teaching skills. 
student needs Diagnostic teaching is by no means a new concept, 


and many teachers possess and apply such skills very 
effectively. However, diagnostic approaches are 
challenging, and on-going skill development would no 
doubt be beneficial to the implementation of the 
curriculum directions. 


Initiatives towards the development of a more 
integrated (or integrative) school curriculum may have 
more direct implications for inservice and preservice. 
Currently the form that this initiative will take is yet to 
be determined so it is not possible to identify specific 
implications; however some general directions that 
inservice and preservice might take in order to support 
this initiative are as follows: 


e “learning how to learn” as part of the school 
curriculum 


@ applying and extending learnings across the 
curriculum 


@ common essential learnings and their 
relationships to subject-based curriculum 


eS 
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3. Implications for Curriculum Development 


3.1 


How will the levels of what students are expected 
to learn be determined? 


Discussion 


Several factors need to be taken into account in 
determining levels of learning. To the extent possible, 
levels should be determined empirically, taking into 
account research about stages of learning and 
development. The beginning level should be 
descriptive of the learning that most students will have 
attained on entry to ECS or by approximately 4 12 
years of age. From that point, each level should 
represent an increment of growth that is 
distinguishable from earlier levels. The most advanced 
level should reflect the highest level of expectations we 
have of students who are completing their school 
programs. 


To facilitate transition from a graded curriculum to a 
levels-organized curriculum, consideration may be 
given to establishing levels in increments that describe 
what most students could be expected to learn in one 
year. 


Consideration will need to be given to the curriculum 
categories in which levels will be determined. Subject 
area categories could be used as the primary basis for 
establishing levels. Subject areas could also be 
subdivided by areas or fields of study, each of which 
could be the focus of a levels analysis. Schools might 
find it useful to track student learning in each of those 
fields. For example in mathematics it may be useful to 
track student achievement in such fields as number 
systems and operations, problem solving, and data 
management as well a student’s overall achievement 
in mathematics. Consideration may also be given to 
establishing categories that cut across traditional 
curriculum boundaries, including such areas as critical 
and creative thinking, interpersonal skills, and 
communication. Determining levels for these broad 
areas may facilitate work in curriculum integration. 


For a discussion draft listing of “comomn essential 
learnings“ see Appendix 1. 
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A further area which will need discussion is the extent 
to which specific subject matter should be linked to 
levels. Should for example the topic "Brazil" be linked 
to a particular level of social studies? In the current 
Curriculum a case study of Brazil is identified as a unit 
of study for grade eight and the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes to be gained by that study are identified. In a 
levels-organized curriculum, the expectations would 
continue to be phrased in terms of the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes to be gained through such a study, 
but they could be stated at a more general level so as 
to allow other case studies, or an entirely different 
approach to instruction to be considered. 


The determination of what framework should be used 
for determining levels will be a major area for 
discussion in months to come. 


3.2 What are the implications of results-based 
curriculum for the relative emphasis placed on the 
cognitive, social, emotional, physical and moral 
dimensions of education? 


Discussion 


There is no direct implication of, or relationship 
between, a results-based curriculum and the relative 
emphasis placed on the different dimensions of 
education. The relative emphasis should always be 
determined in answer to the questions “What is worth 
learning?" Some of the dimensions often given less 
attention, such as the attitudinal dimension and 
emotional growth, may even receive renewed 
emphasis through attempts to describe results in these 
dimensions more explicitly, and through attempts to 
develop indicators of such results. 


‘The question 
still need tob 


er 
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3.3 Learning theorists indicate that many important 
types of learning do not occur in any fixed 
sequence. How can a results-based, levels- 
organized curriculum take this fact into account? 
What implications does this have for tracking 
student progress through the curriculum? 


Discussion 


The order of learning 


The results achieved by a student do not have to 
occur in any particular order. Though most students 
tend to develop their skills in a similar order, there is 
nothing necessary about a particular sequence. What 
will be important is that teachers build on the 
knowledge and skills students have already developed. 
The program of studies is an outline or "map" of what 
is to be learned and should not be seen as a fixed-in- 
stone teaching plan. The order of learning, as well as 
the pace, can vary from student to student. 


Each expectation for learning may be considered a 
separate focus for planning and instruction. In tracking 
student progress it may be helpful to assess a 
student’s performance in relation to each individual 
expectation. Reporting a student’s overall level of 
achievement will nevertheless involve some 
aggregation or synthesis of the student’s performance 
in a number of specific areas (e.g. assessment of 
student achievement in language learning may involve 
student performance relative to 50 or more specific 
learning expectations). 


The basis on which student performance is aggregated 
will need to reflect the purposes of reporting. 
Formative assessments and summative assessments 
may involve different levels of aggregation. 
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Implications for the Diagnosing, 
Assessing and Reporting of Student 
Achievement 


Will any changes to the achievement testing and 
diploma exams programs be required by a results- 
based curriculum? Will there be more provincial 
testing? 


Discussion 


The Achievement Testing Program will continue to 
provide information on the percentage of students 
meeting curriculum standards. As _ results-based 
curricula are developed and implemented, the program 
will report on the percentage of students performing at 
various levels of learning rather than at a specific 
grade. The ages of the students and the specified 
learnings at each level in the curriculum will be 
important considerations in assessment design. Also, 
it is more important than ever that the full range of 
learnings are assessed. This will necessitate the use 
of a variety of assessment techniques and instruments. 


The Diploma Examination Program will continue to 
focus on evaluating end-of-schooling learnings in key 
areas of academic competence. The level of 
competence set by the program of studies will 
continue to be the standard against which students are 
evaluated. Student performance on the examination 
will not be a factor that is used to determine the 
standard. 


More provincial testing will not be necessary, but 
current resources may need to be deployed to reflect 
adjustments to the Achievement Testing Program and 
to diploma requirements. Consideration may be given 
to developing model assessment materials which 
would assist district staff in assessing student 
achievement of revised diploma standards. 
Development of sample challenge exams may also be 
considered. 


For an analysis of current assessment programs and 


possible changes to those assessment programs, see 
Appendix 2. 
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Alberta is also a participant in interprovincial and 
international testing programs and is currently working 
on the Council of Ministers of Education School 
Achievement Indicators Program. Every effort will be 
made to articulate provincial, national and international 
assessment programs. 


At the classroom level the implementation of a results- 
based curriculum will bring focus to the need for 
assessing student progress. Teacher assessments of 
the student’s level of performance will provide a 
starting point for instructional planning and _ will 
continue to serve as the primary basis for reporting 
student progress. 


Does a results-based, levels-organized curriculum 
require or allow for a variety of assessment 
methods (e.g., portfolios, project analysis, 
observational anecdotes, etc.)? 


Discussion 


A variety of assessment techniques will be required in 
order to reflect the full range of results students are 
expected to achieve. To a large extent the kinds of 
techniques appropriate to the assessment of each 
result will be suggested in curriculum documents. 
Examples of student performance will be incorporated 
in future revisions to programs of study. 


Service material to assist teachers in assessing 
student progress will be developed as funding permits. 
Materials to assist teachers in the diagnost - 
assessment of student progress in elementary 
language arts and mathematics have recently been 
developed by the Student Evaluation Branch and are 
now available from the LRDC. Future development of 
service materials will include suggestions for teacher 
use of a broadened range of assessment methods. 


Where possible, the provincial achievement testing and 


diploma examination programs will also use a 
broadened range of assessment formats. 
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4.3 How will the higher order skills (e.g., problem 
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solving) and attitudes be assessed? 


Discussion 


To some degree, higher order thinking skills are 
assessed by existing provincial achievement tests and 
diploma examinations. 


In general, the approach to assessing higher order 
thinking skills is by engaging students in activities that 
require practical application of those skills, and then by 
gauging the students’ success. As much as possible, 
the activities or problems which are posed for students 
should be ones that are authentic; that is the situations 
posed should reflect real world situations that students 
are likely to encounter, and have the contextual 
richness of real problems. Where possible, problems 
to be solved by students should involve them in 
practical activities, leading to a variety of products and 
performances on which assessment can be based. 
Such activities can serve as learning opportunities for 
students, not just opportunities for assessment. 


Assessment of higher level skills will need to recognize 
both critical and creative thought. Assessment 
protocols that focus on student ability to generate 
multiple alternative solutions, or that require students 
to employ several ways of analyzing a situation, will be 
required. These will be in addition to more traditional 
test protocols that assess student ability to solve 
problems that have unique solutions. 


Some assessment techniques may focus on the 
students’ ability to monitor and explain their own 
thinking and problem solving processes. The ability of 
students to not only solve problems, but to identify, 
and evaluate different approaches to problem solution 
will be increasingly monitored, particularly in assessing 
the more advanced levels of student thought. 


The assessment of attitudes will generally be by 
inference from student behaviours. Example 
behaviours that might serve as indicators of student 
attitudes will be provided within programs of study. 
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4.4 What are the implications of results-based 
curriculum for reporting the results of provincial 


testing? For reporting results of overall student 
assessment at the school level? 


Discussion 


Reporting will show levels of performance against 
Curriculum standards, in the full range of student 
learning. In the Achievement Testing Program, 
reporting will provide provincial level results; as well, 
descriptions and exemplars of student performance will 
be reported for teachers’ use in the classroom setting. 
It is anticipated that this type of reporting will support 
good classroom assessment and instruction practices. 


In the Diploma Examinations Program, reporting could 
be simplified by noting only if a student has, or has 
not, achieved a given standard. Alternatively, a 
descriptive profile of precisely what the student did 
achieve and how this relates to the standards could be 
produced. Neither of these approaches, however, 
would provide the “ranking“ requirement which is 
presently needed for scholarships or for entrance into 
post-secondary institutions. 


At the school level, reporting will focus on student 
progress. Assessment will be used to identify the 
areas and levels for which students have demonstrated 
their achievement, and those areas and levels where 
success has not yet been demonstrated. Reports will 
identify the students’ current levels of achievement 
relative to their programs of study. 


This form of assessment and reporting is often termed 
criterion based; it is focussed on the actual abilities of 
the individual students, rather than on a comparison of 
students with one another. Specific details of reporting 
formats should continue to be developed at local levels 
in consultation with parents. 
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4.5 What are the implications of results-based 
curriculum for promotion-retention policies and 
practices? 


Discussion 


Policies regarding promotion and retention will remain 
the prerogative of the local school jurisdiction. 


Changes to existing policies and practices at the local 
level might focus on identification of a student's actual 
level of achievement and on eligibility criteria for entry 
into new programs. Students might be provided the 
Opportunity to enter higher level programs without 
having taken the usual prerequisite courses, if they 
can demonstrate the prerequisite knowledge and skills. 
Provision of opportunities for students to write 
challenge exams to demonstrate their achievement 
and thereby gain entry to advanced level programs 
might be reconsidered. 


Promotion and 


4.6 What relation does resuits-based curriculum have 
to diploma requirements? 


Discussion 


Diploma requirements will remain the same in their 
general intent, but the framework in which students 
can demonstrate that requirements are met may 
change. Any revisions to program requirements will be 
developed over time, based on a consultative process 
that has already begun. One possibility is that we will 
develop an alternate structure for diploma qualification 
that does not involve use of credits. The process of 
certifying that a student has met diploma requirements 
could then be based on attainment within designated 
areas of learning. 


As a means of realizing this direction, the assessment 
of “common essential learnings" may be considered a 
component of future diploma requirements. 
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4.7 What processes will be used to answer the 
questions raised by results-based curriculum — 


questions such as how to determine the number 
of levels? 


Discussion 


Consultation will take place as the implications for new 


Consultation, —_ policies and action plans are identified. Where 
antinhks ce a questions relate specifically to curriculum, the efforts of 
collabo ation and a Alberta Education staff will be directed towards working 

OF will take oe collaboratively to provide clear answers to questions 


raised. Where questions relate to organization for 
instruction, or other matters for school and classroom 
decision making, Alberta Education will work 
cooperatively with school jurisdictions to identify 
alternatives and model programs. 
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EIT, Summary of On page 10 of Vision for the nineties...a plan of action, 
Se ue excellence in curriculum is highlighted as an important 


ae Curriculum : component of the vision. The three curriculum concepts 
& e outlined below are key elements of an excellent curriculum. 
Design 


Initiatives _ 


Results-based Curriculum 


A results-based curriculum: 


® specifies results rather than means by which results are 
to be achieved. 

® identifies the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that 
students are expected to acquire 

e@ identifies ways in which student learning may be 
demonstrated (indicators, measures, and standards) 

® recognizes that the amount of time to be allocated for 
learning activities and courses is part of an instructional 
plan, not part of the curriculum 

@ provides opportunity for local decision making regarding 
resources and processes used to achieve results 

@ enables the assessment and reporting of student 
progress in terms of achievement 


Levels-organized Curriculum 
A levels-organized curriculum: 


@ recognizes that the learning result at one level is the 
Starting point for learning at the next level 

@ recognizes that student achievement, rather than age or 
time in school, is the basis for assessing and reporting 
student progress 

@ provides for sequencing of curriculum expectations 
based on principles of learning and child development 
- cognitive development 
- physical development 
- social development 

@ provides benchmarks for tracking student achievement 

@ identifies clusters of expectations to be achieved at 
identified levels 

@ supports continuity in student learning 


Integrated Curriculum 
An integrated curriculum: 


@ identifies common essential learnings which apply 
across different subject areas 

e develops student awareness of the interrelatedness of 
their learnings, and the ability to apply their learnings to 
real world situations 

® provides opportunity for application of knowledge and 
skills across the curriculum 
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Appendix 1 
Common Essential Learnings 
(Listing Prepared for Discussion Purposes) 


. Communication 


1.1. Listening 
1.2 Speaking 
1.3 Reading 
1.4 Writing 


. Numeracy 

2.1 Number Systems and Operations 

2.2 Measurement 

2.3. Data Management 

2.4 Probability 

. Critical and Creative Thinking 

3.1 Interpretation and Analysis 

3.2 Skill Strategies 

3.3 Awareness and Self-Direction of Thinking Process 

. Knowledge and Skills for the Application of Technology 
4.1 Computer Literacy 

4.2 Knowledge of Materials, Processes and Systems 

4.3 Knowledge of Implications and Alternatives 

. Interpersonal Skills and Citizenship 

5.1 Awareness, Understanding and Acceptance of Diversity in Society 


5.2 Knowledge of Responsibilities, Rights and Opportunities 
5.3 Cooperative Work Skills 
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Achievement 
Testing 
Program 


Appendix 2 
Provincial Assessments of Student Performance 


Current 


grades 3, 6, 9 


determines number 
of students meeting 
an acceptable 
standard and those 
achieving excellence 


Future Directions 
(Currently under consideration) 


® years 3, 6, 9 (assessment by age 
categories is also being considered as 
an alternative to grade or year 
categories) 


@ determine levels of curriculum achieved 
by students 


@ determine if provincial achievement 
standards are met 


Additional 
Services 


development of 
diagnostic 
assessment 
materials 
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® continued development of diagnostic 
assessment materials 


@ development of model examinations for 
exit-level courses 


@ development of challenge/competency 
examinations 
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